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PREFACE. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
recognizes health as fundamental among the objectives of secondary 
education. The importance and essential scope of health education 
are summarized as follows in the forthcoming report of the review- 
ing committee of this commission : 

During the period of secondary education health needs can not be neglected. 
without serious danger to the Individual and to the race. The secondary school 
should, therefore, provide lienlth Instruction, Inculcate health habits, organize 
an effective program of physical actlvltlea, regard health needs in planning 
work and play, and cooperate with home and community In safeguarding and 
promoting health Interests. 

To carry out such a program It Is necessary to arouse the public to recognize 
that the health neetls of young people are of vital Importance to society, to 
secure teachers competent to ascertain and meet the needs of individual pupils 
and able t» Inculcate in the entire student body a love for clean sport, to 
furnish adequate equipment for physical activities, and to make the school 
building, its rooms, and surroundlntrs conform to the best standards of hygiene 
and sanitation. 

The report contained in this bulletin was drafted for the commis- 
sion by its committee on physical education, and after discussion and 
revision it has been approved by both the committee on physical edu- 
cation and the reviewing committee. Approval by the reviewing 
committee does not commit every member individually to every state- 
ment and every implied educational doctrine, but does mean essential 
agreement as a committee with the general recommendations. 

Appended to this report, although not a part thereof, are bibli- 
ographical suggestions prepared, on request, by the office of the 
American Physical Education Association. 

Clarence D. Kixoslet, 

Chairman of the commiaawTi. 
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THE PROBLEM. 

In the new civilization one of the most important problems of the 
high school, and the central problem of physical education, is how 
to secure and craiserve health. This is becoming more and more a 
community problem. 

The schools have been glow to adjust th^ program to the changed 
needs of the pupils and the community. Pupils no IcHiger go t« 
school three months in the winter to leam to read, write, and cipher, 
securing their vocational skill and bodily power during the other 
nme months. They go to school nine months and are idle the other 
three because the opportunities for developing vocational skill and 
bodily endurance have been taken away from them witti the removal 
of industry from the home to the factory. The school must accept 
the new conditions of this industrial age and provide adequate op- 
portunity for bodily exercise related to vocational skill and for the 
fimdamental bodily exercises related to health. 

Many people to-day are preserved to maturity who formerly woidd 
have died in childhood. Medicine has made splendid strides during 
recent years in decreasing the mortality due to zymotic diseases. Th* 
diseases which are increasing, those of the nervous system, are mor» 
inimical to the organic health of those who survive than are the in- 
fectious diseases. Insanity is on the increase.* Dr. Harris, formerly 
United States Commissioner of Education, as early as 1891 wrote : 

Oar dvillzntlon la so bent cm t^ ctHigiieBt of natnre and the production of 
wealtb thiit It peri>etuallj' straiuH Its supply of nervous energy iiiid produces 
disaster. Here Is the special problem of our time for byglene to meet— Hoir 
to restore and conserve nervous energy. There are three factors here: First, 
the one Of food and Its proper asslmilstlon ; second, the factor of sleep sind 
rest ; third, the factor of exercise, moscalar and mental.* 

While the increase in nervous diseases is rightly charged to a 
failure of bodily adjustment to the environment of the new civiliza- 
tion, to the saving of the weaker ones who formerly died in infancy, 

1 Dr. B. W. Coiwin. cbalrmui of the hMltb cemmlttee of the ABMiictn Mpdicat Assoda- 
tloD, anjH that " iDBantt; U increBBtns twice ne fsBt bb the papotatlea (11 iDd 26)." See 
Nat. Mnc. Awoe. Proe, for t913, pp. 418-^28. 

■ V. S. CommiB. of Edac. Bept, 18ei-»S, Vol. I, P. XXII. 
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and to tlie greater strain of modern conditions, and although the 
jiumber so classified is due in part to better diagnosis, it is a just 
indictment to say that the public schools h&\e materially helped to 
augment conditions ■n-liich lead to these diseases. It is not enough 
that the schools should not continue to increase the tendency to these 
diseases; they should in a constructive voy assist in the necessary 
health adjustments of the pupils in city and country. It is the firm 
belief of this commission that the modern public high school owes a 
duty to the health of the adolescent youth of this country as a funda- 
mental element of education. It is the belief of tliis commission that 
this duty is possible of fulfillment. 

So far the public school has preempted the field of health educa- 
tion without occupying it. Theoretically, educators believe that 
health is more important than quantity of knowledge; practically, 
they seklom net upon the belief. The program of studies has not been 
adjusted to meet the changed needs of the pupils. The present ar- 
rangements for physical activity can be looked upon only as pallia- 
tive measures in that they give some relief from the school desk. 
They are essentially of negative character, aiming to minimize harm- 
ful influences. The work of the schools calls primarily for the func- 
tional activity of the higher centers of the central nervous system. 
It fails to emphasize the principal positive hygienic factor in that it 
disregards the motor activities related to the lower nervous centers 
controlling circulation, respiration, nutrition, and elimination. Be- 
sides, it neglects an important phase of education in that it minimizes 
to the vanishing point those motor activities related to good carriage, 
motor presence, motor personality, and motor consciousness. The 
attainment of adequate motor control is impossible with the present 
equipment and time allotment. 

Health is definitely related to the vigorous use of the big muscles 
of the trunk and legs. Instruction should be given in exercises and 
games which will bring into play these large fundamental muscles 
and should be puslied far enough to stimulate circulation, respiration, 
and perspiration. Methods of study should be devised which will 
allow more freedom and bodily movement even in academic work. 

The tendency in some quarters to substitute military drill for more 
fundamental activity is a serious mistake. The addition of physical 
education to military drill for the rank and file of the armies of the 
world is a significant fact which should make clear the folly of such 
substitution. The thorough physical education courses at West Point 
and Annapolis, in our own country, and the fact that an army officer 
was sent to the United States by the Dutch Government to take nor- 
mal courses in physical education at Springfield, to prepare himself 
to take charge of physical education in the Dutch military academy, 
show the need of the basis of an all-round motor training. In order 
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to insure the preservation uf henlth and the educational point of view 
in physical exercises, the administration of physical education should 
be lodged in the hands of the educational authorities exclusively. No 
narrow policy of mere military drill should be substituted for i 
broad program of fundamental health activities. 

HEALTH PROGRAM RECOMMENDED. 

The healtli needs of the high school pupil call for the fidlowinj 
health program : 

I. A careful health examination which should include: 
A. — ^Medical inspection. 
B. — Mental examination. 
C. — Physical exaininaticm. 
II. A healthful environment in home and school. 

III. Instruction in health problems. 

IV. Physical activity. 

A. — Equipment, minimum requirement. 
B. — Amount and kind, minimum reijuirement. 
C. — ^Kintl of exercise. 
V. School credit. 

I. HEALTH EXAMINATION. 

The first step in the health program is to discover how nature haS' 
endowed the individual. It must ascertain by examination the 
phy.^ical and mental endowment and the capacity for activity. 

A — Medical itupect'wn. — The English and American medical in- 
spection methods are well outlined in such books as Cornell's 
■' Health and medical inspection of school children," Kelynacli's 
" Examination of schools and scliolars,'' Xewmayer's " Medical and 
sanitary inspection of schools," Gulick and Ayres' •' Medical inspec- 
tion of schools." The administrative methods are presented in 
Kapeers "School health administration.*' The objects of medical 
inspection have be«n the detection of infectious diseases, of physical 
defects in the pupil, and the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of the schoolroom. The medical inspector should cooperate with 
the physical instructor in the correction of physical defects and witl 
the regular teacher or the trained psychologist in the diagnosis ai 
treatment of mental defects. 

B-~Mi:ntal examination. — The mental examination should seek to 
ascertain the mental health of the pupil and his nervous and mental 
constitution. The health of an individual depends in large measure 
upon a normal central nervous system, and upon his attitude of mind 
toward his work. The time of entering the junior high school 
(seventh grade) is the most critical time in adolescence. At this 
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time the constitution is particularly liable to nervous difficulties, as 
most Eteuroecs either develop at this time, or lay their insidious holt^ 
then upon the individual, to develop later. Much stress in modcra 
psycholt^y- is laid upon the necessity of correlating the program of 
the pupil vrith his dominant interest. In the junior high school h« 
is offered a choice of subjects for the first time. The proper adjust- 
ment of his program is often related closely to his nervous health, 
and data for this adjustment should include the results obtained by 
mental tests. 

It is probably unnecessary that critical mental examinations 
should be given to every pupil. It is, however, necessary to ^ve such 
an examination to the subnormal and the supernormal pnpil. For 
the other pupils an examination of their grades in their studies, 
correlated with their grades in physical education and manual 
training, will give a very fair index of their nervous and mental 
health and constitution, and will give data on which to base an all- 
ipund program for their high-school courses. In correlating the 
grades of the pupils special care should be takm to make sure that 
the marks represent capacity rathw than mere attawiance and good 
deportment. Care should be exercised, too, in differentiating be- 
tween manual training and physical education. Manual training 
calls for the use of the small muscles o£ the eye and the hand, and, 
in a slight degree, the big muscles of the arms, legs, and trunk. 
Manual sbdll of the small muscles represents, in general, health of 
the fine neuromuscular mechanisms. In physical education the large 
muscles of the arms, l^s, and trunk should be used vigorously. Qood 
grades in this work would represent fundamental health with or- 
ganic, neural and muscular capacity. 

In terms,of the physical educAtion grades, pupils who are ftHtd of 
physical activities, excel in them, and are leaders in games and spcH-ts 
as a rule possess good central nervous systems. Tlie extr»ae type of 
these pupils, the athletes, need to be cm-bed in their sport The 
athletic scholarship rules are made largely for their benefit, to re- 
press too great attention to sport and to stimulate scholarship. 

On the other hand, the pupil who has little physical skill and no 
interest in games and sports usually lacks organic vigor. In the 
extreme type of these pupils is the recluse and the bookworm. It 
is especially in this class that an unstable nervons system may be 
expected. If their education is confined to a purely intellectual edu- 
cation, it win be at the expense particnlarly of the organic centers 
of the nervous system, related to circalation, respiration, and 
nutrition. 

A well-balanced course for each individual is the ideal. A mental 
examination, with all the modem methods for the subnormal and the 
supemormal, and a careful examination of the grades of the av«'age 
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pnpil with ^teciat refeieace to his work in physical educntion and 
manual training upon entn-ing the high school will aid materially 
in a wise seled^itm of hi^-achool courses. 

C — Physical examination. — The physcal examination calb for a 
atady of the .growth and physique of the pupil and a close correlation 
of the conditions found with the phy;^al activity prescribed. The 
examination should include such vital problems as eyesight, hearing, 
growth in height and weight, bodily strength, Iting capacity, cardiac 
efficiency. All these factors ahould be correlated with the adolescent 
maturity of the pupils and tiieir scht^rship; They are in them- 
selvee indices of mental capacity and maturity. The programs of 
the schools should recognize and use these findings. 

Periods of rapid growth in height and weight precede growth in 
strength and endurance. Vigorous big-mnecle exercise should be the 
rule during this period. Overexercise particularly should be avoided. 

A clean-cut differentiation ehoald be made between chronological 
age and physiological maturity. Both the physical examination and 
the physical efficiency tests should serve as aids in properly grad- 
ing the health activities. Detailed studies on varions phases of these 
problems have been made by Baldwin, Boaz, Crampton, Hughlings- 
Jackson, Foster, Godin, Hall, Marro, McCurdy, Stewart, and "Whip- 
ple. (See the bibliography at the end of this report.) 

Medical, mental, and physical examinations should be correlated 
with each other and with the general program of the pnpi!. Here- 
tofore the examinations have been conducted partly by tie medical 
inspectors, partly by trained psychologists, and partly by the di- 
rector of physical education, without correlation between them. 
Splendid work has been done, but thus far no city is known to the 
committee to have a good working coordination of the various prob- 
lems relating to the health of the pupils. Various cities have spe- 
cialized on differ^it phases. Some cities have an administrative 
plan which will enable them to work out the medical, hygienic, and 
physical activity aspects of the problem, but apparently have no 
regular examinations for determining the health of the central ner- 
vous system, nor for Ending the type of ability of the pupil. Many 
cities do not seem to know exactly what they sliould seek to secure 
through a medical or physical examination, and do not use the re- 
sults obtained by either. 

II. A HEALTHFUL ENVIRONMENT IN HOME AND SCHOOL. 

A healthful environment shotild include a home with adequate 
food for healtliy growth, together with sleeping and living roMns 
which follow at least the minimum regulations of size, light, and 
ventilation. It should include a schoolroom properly ventilated, 
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witli temperature never above 70 degrees and preferably between 68 
and 65 degrees F., provided a normal relative humidity of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent and adequate air movement are maintained. The 
schoolroom should be supplied with proper natural and artificial 
lighting systems, and the walls should be so colored as to reduce 
eye strain. The textbooks should have size of type and width of ^ 
line suitable for the proper position of the pupil at the desks, ThiB 
desks should be arranged to save eye strain and decrease poor po8»9 
ture and deformity. The floors and walls should be kept free i 
dust. The schedule should be arranged as far as possible to i 
body movements and decrease nervous strain. This may best 1 
accomplished by having pupils change from room to room and \ 
alternating kinds of work. In addition, 3-minute setting-up drilM 
may with profit be used two or three times per day. 

III. INSTRUCTION IN HEALTH PROBLEMS. 

The pupils should be given instruction in; (o) The practical eler 
mentary problems which concern their health ; as, for example, diet, 
care of the teeth, sex, sleep, exercise, and bathing in school and at 
home, (J) The general conditions related to health, as room tem-, 
perature, ventilation, dust, school seating, and posture, (c) 
pnblie-health problems, like sewage disposal, nailk and water su] 
plies, and general control of infectious diseases. 

Every pupil in the high school should be acquainted with ele- 
mentary health problems in his environment. Direct application 
t-hould be made to home, school, and community conditions. Defi- 
nite reports of health conditions which test the powers of observa- 
tion should be required. The examinations should test both tha 
knowledge and the health hiibits of the pupils in home and school. 

IV. PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES. 

Av— EQUIPMENT (minimum requirements). 

The equipment for physical activities in the public high schocH 
should include gymnasiimis, showers, dressing rooms, playgroundJ 
and, if kept in a thoroughly hygienic condition, swimming poolfl 
Abundant sunlight and adequate ventilation and air movement s 
essential elements in making the building a hall of health. Thi| 
location of the gymnasium in an annex is strongly recommended, a 
it allows better hygienic conditions and permits greater freedom. 

(/) Oymnagiums.—'ln large schools of more than 600 pupils thet^ 
should be two gymnasiums, one for boys and one for girls, each largi 
enough for a class of DO, that is, 60 by 80 feet. If we assume thiq 
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each class contains 50 pupils; that the school day contains seven 
)-miniite periods; tliat a plan of overlapping 90-miniite periods is 
adopted, making seven gymnasiuia periods per day, then one such 
gymnasium will provide two double gymnasiiim periods per week 
tor 875 pupils, and the two gymnasiums will provide for 1,750 pupils. 
Practically, however, it is diiticult to organize the schedule of a school 
so that each gymnasium class will have the same number of pupilsL 
Proportional increases or deductions should be made according to 
the number of pupils and the number of class periods. 

One gj-mnftsium will be adequate where the school enrolls from 200 
to 600 pupils. In small schools of fewer than 200 pupils one room 
might serve as the gymnasium for boys and girls, and also for the 
town hall. It might also be used as a community recreation center 
and for public meetings. A room used for combination purposes 
should have the windows nnd lights protected with wire screens to 
avoid breakage during games. The walls and ceiling should be of 
concrete, metal, or wood rather than plaster, for the same reason. 
Xo gymnasium should be constructed less than 50 by 70 feet. 

{2) Showers- — The following number of showers is based upon a 
15-minute period for bathing, and 50 pupils in a class : 

{a) For hoys. — An open room should be used, for moral and hygi- 
enic reasons. Single showers with individnal control will supply five 
boys each. If multiple shuwers with central control are provided, 
one shower will supply seven boys. Multiple showei-s with central 
control are recommended, as they save time, wafer, and space. The 
shower and drying room should cantain at least 20 square feet per 
shower. This gives adequate room for drying in the shower room. 
The showers should be placed, without inclosing, on the side wall of 
nn open room. 

{!>) For ffirJs. — Closed shower booths (3 feet 3 inches by 3 feet) 
should be used. One shower should be provided with individual 
control for each three girls, or one shower with multiple control for 
each five girls. Mulliple control is recommended where an attendant 
can regulate all the showers. 

(3) Dressing j-oowis.— Each pupil should have a gymnasium locker 
for storing street clothes during exercises and for the gymnasium 
suit during the time intervening between the exercise periods. Ag 
the space for street clothes needs to be larger than that for the gym- 
nasium suit, economy may be observed in large schools by bavin; 
email lockers for the gymnasium clothing for each pupil and enough 
large lookers for the use of two classes, one dressing for exercise and 
the other dressing for school work. Gymnasium clothing and towels 
should be kept in good hygienic condition, either through a school 
laundry or home washing. 
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(a) Forhoys. — (1) Individual lockers. Lockers bhould be 12 by 13 
by 36 inches, two tiers in height The space per indiridual for locker, 
aisle, and approaches should he 8 square feet. If congestion ia 
avoided through the distribution of the boys of each claas throu^- 
out the entire locker ro<ntt this space might be reduced to 4 square 
feet per individual. (2) Box lockers. Bos lockers 6 by 12 by 36 
inches in height may be used for the storage of gymnaeiom clothing 
with enough large lockers for two classes, the one coming to the gym- 
nasium and the other leaving it. Under these conditions 2^ square 
feet per individual are sufficient. The 36-inch height is desirable be- 
cause it allows for the storage of bats and rackets. 

{h) For ffirla. — Either the individual lockers or the box lockers 
may be used for girls as for boys with the same space requireanenta 
The box lockers alone may be readily nsed where the street clothes 
are kept during the exercise period in the dressing booths. In addi- 
tion, 100 dressing booths 2 feet 10 inches by i feet should be sup- 
plied. This gives booths for two dasses of 50 girls each, one coaung 
to the gymnasium and the other leaving it. In gymnasiums where 
the girls and boys alternate in its use, or where the gymnasium is not 
used continuously, 50 dressing booths would be sufficient A^in, 
it is possible to reduce the number of dressing booths to 50 by having 
one girl dress in a booth containing the clothes of a g^rl on the gym- 
nasiiun Soor. 

i4) Pool— SizR of room 50 by 84 feet (with gallery), 42 by 84 feet 
(without gallery) ; size of pool, 24 by 60 feet; depth of pool, 3 feet 
6 inches to 8 feet 

(5) Playgrounds. — Whenever conditions permit, the physical exer- 
cises should be conducted <hi the playground. The ground surface 
should be kept soft and free from dust. Various estimates have been 
given regarding the size required for the school playground. The 
following table shows the space estimated for one game of varions 
plays: 

Space estimated for variom games. 
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Curtis'e estimate for elementary school baildings calls for 2 acres. 
Organized games— baseball, indoor baseball. ToUey ball, tennis, bas- 
ket ball — call for 1^ acres, leaving ^for general iinorganized play, 
running track, and pool. Ctirtis's estimate on the basis of 2 acres fop 
684 pupils is equivalent to 127 square feet per pupil for elementary 
schools. The National Education Association resolutions demand ' 
272 square feet per child for play, recreation, and gardening. H I 
would seem that 150 square feet per pupil ought to be the minimum ' 
requirement ioc play and recreation of junior and senior high-school 
pupils. This estimate does not include gardening. In small high 
schools more than 150 square feet per pupil are necessary in order t9 
provide for baseball for the boys and volley ball and basket ball for 
the giris. An item often neglected is tiie giime equipment for basket 
ball, baseball, volley ball, and other games. Grounds and gymna- 
siums are practically useless unless they are kept equipped for 
activity. 

B. — TIMS ALLOTMENT (minlmuiii requirements). 

Two double periods per week should be considei'ed a minimum for 
this work. 

Arrangemenl of time. 

MlDDteS. 

1. Hygiene InstructioQ once per weeic' 15 

2. Passing to locker room flnd tutdresslii); * 15 

S. Exercises and games 45 

4. Stiower, dreaslng, niul passing to classroom' ^ 15 

Total 90 

These exercise periods of tM) minutes twice per week should b© 
supplemented by play periods after school of at least one hour, and,^ 
of course, by the regular recess periods and setting-uij exercises 
between class periods. 

Where the regular class periods are 60 minutes, as they are ia' 
some arfiools, the gymnaBium period might be compressed under 
Beoeasity to 60 mimites. This would be a real disadvantage, as it 
would lessen the organic and recreative tyjyes of exercise. 

The following schedule shows how the 90-minute period for physi-1 
cal education can be fitted into a schedule in which the regular length 
of class periods is 45 minutes. 

>Tbls time shonld b« iistd oa th? otber days for EwlmintnE or gainer. 
■ Id Hams eiuvs It Kill be possible to reduce tbe amotmt ot time tor " lUHslng to lodier 
room and undreasing " aad Increase the ■[lowaace for " showec, dressing, and passlug (a 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDABY SCHOOLS. 
naiigcmcnt of d<Tublc gutnaaaiuin periods in a high-aclttml tchedule. 



Group I 


1 


1 

1 


Ex.40. 


3 


Class 45. 


Class 45. 


Class 45. 


Class 45. 


CtasaU. 




Group IT 


Class K. 


11 

3 S 


Es. <5. 


! 


Class 45. 


Class 45. 


Class 15. 


Class 45 




o.™„, 


ClasaW. 


CIBSS45. 


S 


1 


EI.4S. 


1 


Clas,^. 


Class 45. 


CIB3 41I. 




Group IV 


ClasilS. 


Class U. 


Class 45. 


1 


1 


El.45. 


3 


Class 45. 


Class 45. 




-"- 


Class <5. 


Class 15. 


Class 45. 


Class 45. 


II 

2 £ 


EI.4S. 


1 


Class li. 




Group VI 


crass «. 


Class 45. 


Cias3 45. 


Cbgili. 


Clara IS. 


2 


! 


Ei.«. 


i 




Group VII 


Class 4 j. 


Class 15. 


Class 43. 


Ciasi «. 


Class 41. 


™„. 


1 


B 


Bl.45. 


S 



This schedule provides for seven classes of 50 pupils each ; that is, 
theoretically 350 pupils per day per gj'mnasium, or 875 different pupils 
on the basis of two double periods per iveek for each pupil. This ar- 
rangement uses the gymnasium continuously and allows for alterna- 
tion of two teachers in instruction in hygiene, physical education 
practice, and supervision of the bathing. Three hours of instruction 
during the school day, plus two hours on the playground and in the 
gymnasium or pool after school, should be the maximum requirement 
for one teacher. The remainder of the day is needed for administra- 
tion and the keeping up of equipment, rcords, etc 

C— KIND OF EXERCISE. 

(«) Physiological type of ea^erclse. — The types of exercise used 
should be those which call info play vigorously the large fundamental 
gi'oups of the big muscles; these exercises are related to the develop- 
ment of vigor, endurance, and power. This instruction should be 
supplemented by exercises of skill, grace, and alertness. Special at- 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDABV SCHOOLS. 17 J 

tention sliould be given to securing good postural Imbits while stand- 
ing, sitting, and exercising. The training ahonld give a virile, vig* 
oroua body, alert and well poised. Instruction should be given in 
gymnastics, athletics, swimming, and team games for all pupils. 

(6) Ckaracter-hailding actlrities. — By proiier control and admin- 
istration of the team games and athletic contests the undesirable fea- 
tures and excesses of the representative teams can and should be 
eliminated without stopping games wluch have gi'eat health, socinl. and 
moral values when played and conducted in the right way. This is 
more rational than the radical remedy of abolishing them. Abolish- 
ment of the game as a school sport in public schools usually results 
in the team playing under other than school name and with no 
regulation. Some of the after-school activities, like the Boy Scouta 
and Camp Fire Girls, should receive vigorous encouragement. 

The curriculum of activity both in school and after school should 
include all pupils, and should be related not only to health, but to 
x-ight conduct. The qualities of honesty, fair play, courtesy, clean- 
ness of speech, alertness, promptness, persistency, and manliness 
should be required of pupils during their activity. Both boys and 
girls should learn the value of the positive virtues. Dishonesty, un- 
fairness, discourtesy, vulgarity, or profanity should not be tolerated 
in connection with any activity. Through public and private appro- 
bation, teachers, coaches, and the community should honor the pupils 
of vigor and high ideals, and discipline those who pursue dishonor- 
able tactics. 

Teachers and coaches who represent the highest ideals m morals 
and personal character should be selected. Preferably the coaching 
should be done by regular teachers, and if possible by the director 
of physical education. With the adolescent group the basal virtues 
are caught thrt>ugh the inspii'ing personality of teachers during their 
direction of activities, more often than they are taught through defi- 
nite moral instruction in the classroom. 

Moral instruction shows what is right. Moral action knits to- 
gether the fibers which form character. Physical activity, particu- 
larly team games, rightly conducted, offers great opportunity for 
moral achievement; wrongly conducted, the result is moral deteriora- 
tion. During this adolescent period the vigorous, virile leaders will 
enter into the team activities. These team boys will, in large meas- 
ure, influence the moral standards of both the junior and senior high- 
school groups. The moral standards and personal leadership of the 
teachers of physical education will be a large factor in determining 
whether these Iwys are to be merely healthy animals or futui 
leaders in the community. If the " win at any cost " idea dominates' 
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18 PHYSICAi. EDUCATION IN SECONDABY SCHOOLS. 

the coach, he may be the most potent factor la the conunuoity in de- 
stroying the moral ideals and the ethical standards of future leaders. 

V. SCHOOL CREDIT. 
The courses in hygiene should receive credit on the same basis as 
other classroom subjects. The physical practice in gymnastics, atJi- 
letics, games, and swimming should receive positive credit on the 
same basis as laboratoiy courses. The hygiene instruction should be 
gi'aded on the basis of classroom recitations and examinations. The 
physical practice should be mailed on the basis of the quality of the 
work and on the effort of the pupil in daily practice. Tests of 
minimum physical proficiency should be given at regular intervals. 

SUMMARY. 

The present civilization is making great demands up<m the vitality 
of the race. School practices which train simply eye, ear, tongue, 
and hand do not promote the health of the pupils. Laboratory work, 
shop work, military drill, and domestic science only slightly increas* 
the big muscle activity. Big muscle work is essention to the health 
of the pupils. These activities are not secured in the hc«ne or in the 
street. Big muscle activities are essential to vocational and other 
kinds of skill. The higher levels of the nervous system depend for 
stability and health upon the organic devdopment of the middht and 
lower levels. Big muscle work in the plays and games is an eesential 
part of emotional control in relation to character building. 

Administrative methods should be changed to require as a mini- 
mum two double periods per week for each pupil. The time aUott«d 
to double periods should be sufficient to allow changing of the 
clothes, vigorous exercise of 4d minutes with equipment, and time- 
for bathing. The maximum number of pupUs per class should 
be 50. 

The program of activity under competent supervision should se- 
cure physical, social, educational, and moral results. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following bibliographical suggestions, while not a part ol 
the report, were prepared, on request, by the office of the American 
Physical Education Association, 93 Westford Avenue, Springfield, 
Mass. That association publishes twice a year a list of about 500 
books on physical education, hygiene, and allied subjects. It also 
maintains a hook department which furnishes advice, gratis, con- 
eeming books and, under certain conditions, loans books for ex- 
amination. 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Many large cities have printed courses in physical education which 
would be suggestive to rural high schools. Among others, the fol- ( 
lowing cities have well-organized courses: Detroit, Mich.; Kansas 
City, Mo. ; Newark, N. J. ; Philadelphia and Pittsbui^h, Pa. ; San 
Francisco, Cal. ; and Springfield, Mass. I 

Teachers without technical training will find the following books 
helpful in organizing work in small high schools without gym- 



McKenzie, R. Talt Exercise through educatloa and medicine. Philadelphia, 

W. B. Saunders & co. ^ 
Michigan. D^xirtmeDt o£ edueattoi. Syllabus of physical trniuing. Lansing, 

Mich. 
New Jersey. Education department. Syllabus o( pbyslc.il trnlniug. Trentfiii, 

N. J. 
tJew Twk (State). Edncatlaa department. Syllabus of physical training 

Albany, N, I, 

ATH1.CIICS. 

Hoore, Harrr. Keeping In coodltlon. New York, Macmlllan. 75 cents. 
Public schools athletic league. Official handbook. New York, American sports 

publishing CO. (Red cover series, no. 71 R.) S5 cents. 
Beilly, Frederick J. New rational athletica for boys nod girls. Boston. D. C 

Heath & CO. 64 cents. 
Stecher, W. A. A guide to track and Oeld work contests and kindred activities. 

Philadelphia, McVey, 50 centa 
Wltfatngton, Paul. Book of athletics. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard co. 

?LBO. 

OAMSS AND FLAT, 

Bancroft, Jessie H. Games for the playgronnd. home, sdboot, and gymnasltRit. 

New York, Macmlllan. $1.5tX 
Bowen, W. P. The teaching of play. Ypsilanti. Mich., published hrr tbe autbor; 

American physical education assoclatloo, distributing agent. $1. 
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Curtis, H. S. Eiliifation tlii-oiigli play. New York, Macmillan. $1.25. 

• ■ ---. The reoreanized school plnrground. Washington, D. C, Government 

printing oHice. (U. S. Bureau of education. Bulletin, 1913, no. 40.) 

10 cents. 
I.ee, J. riay In education. Xew York, JlaciulUyii. $3.50. 



Arnold, E. H, Free gj-nmastlcs and t:n;tics. Xew Hiiven, Conn., published by 

the author. 73 cents. 
. Gyuinaatle nomenclature, fi'ee gymnnstlcs. New IIa*en, Conn., pub- 
lished by the author. 35 cents. 
Boweu, AV. p. The teacliing of elempntiiry school gymnastics. Ypsllantl, 

Mich., publlBlied by the author ; American physical education association, 

distributing agent. SI. 
JJcCurdy, J. H. Caiisthenic nomenclature. Sprlnsfleld, Mass., published by 

the author ; American physical education association, distributing agent. 

J1.25. 
Sbarstrom, Willinm, The teaching of gymnastics. Wellesley, Mass.. published 

by the author; American physical education association, distributing 

agent. $2, 
Stecher, W. A. The theory and practice of edncatlontil gymnastlca, for boys' 

and girls' high schools. Pbiiadeiphlit, McVey. ?1.25. 

MECHANICS 0¥ THE BODT. 

Bancroft, Jessie H. The posture of school children. New York, Macmillan. 

$1.50. 
Bowen, W. P. .\pplied anatomy and kinesiology, Philadelphia, I^a & Febiger. 

$3.50. 
. A teacher's course in physical training. Ann Arbor, Mich., George 

Vahr. $1.25. 
Skai's.trom, William. Gymnastic kinesiology. Wellesley, Mass., published by 

the author ; American physical education association, distributing agent. 

?1.23. 

.Alien, W. H. Civics and health. Boston, Glnn & co. $1.25. 

Hill, Hlbbert W. The new public hefllth. New York, Macmillan. $1.25. 

Li'Ster, Uobert A. School hygiene. Baltimore. Warwick & York. $1.25. 

- Textbook of hygiene for teachers. Baltimore, Warwick & York. $1.50. 

Pjle, Walter L., ed. A manual of personal hygiene. Fhiladelphia, W. B. 

Saunders co. $1.50. 
Hapeer, L. W. Educational hygiene. New York, Scrlbner. $2.50. 
Termau, Lewis M. The hygiene of the school child. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 

CO. 51.65. 

II. GEXERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
The following bibliography for more general use is suggestive 
rather than complete. The choice of books is based upon the de- 
mand which has come to the book department of the American 
Physical Educntion Association. 

ACCIDENTS, EllEBQENCIES. 

Leonaitl, C. H. Manual of bandaging adapted for self-Instruction, Illinois 
medical journal. 370 Harper ave., Detroit, Mich. $1.50. 
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ei-y and medicine. New York, Outtng pub. Co. 

ADOLESCENCE. 

Baldwin, B. T. Pliyslcal growth and school progress, A study In experimental 

education. Wnslilngton, Government printing olHce. 121-5 p. (U. S. Bureau 

of education. Bulletin, 1014, No. 10.) 
Boiiz, E. a. Cyclopedia of education, vol. 3, p. 187-100. 
Crampton, C. W. Physiological age. American physical education review, 

Slarcli-June, 1908. 
Foster, W. L. Physiological age as a basis for classification of pupils entering 

high schools. Psychological clinic, 4:83-88, 1910, 
Godin, P. R6ch6rches imthi-oiwrnetriques sur In croissance. Paris, A. Maloine, 

1903. p. 180-197. , 

Hall, G. S. Adolescence. 2 vols. New York, D. Ainileton & co., 1005. p. 93, 

vol. 1. $7.50. 
Hugh lings- Jackson. The three level theory. Journal of mental science, 33: 

25-28, 1887-88. 

Blarro, . La pubertfi. Paris, C. Relnivaid Schleicher frSrea, 1902. 530 p. 

SlcCurdy, J. H. Physical efficiency tests during a<iolpscenoe. In Fifteenth 

International congress on hygiene and demography. Transactions. 
Stewart, S. F, A study of physical growth and school standing of boys. Jonr- 

nal of educational psychology, 7 : 414r-126, 1916. 
IVhlppie, G. M. Pliyalology and hygiene of adolescence. In Principles of sec- 
ondary education ; ed. by P. Monroe, New Tort, Macmillan, 1914. Chapter 

7, p. 248-312. Bibliography. 



ANATOUT, AMMAL MECHANICS. 

Bowon, W. P. Teacher's course in physical training. Ann Arbor, Mich,, 

George AVahr. $1.25. 
Skarstrom, W. Gymnastic kinesiology. Wellesley, Mass., published by the 

author ; American physical education association, distributing agent. 51.25. 
■Wilder, H. H. History of the human body. New York, Henry Holt. $3.25. 

AKTHBOPOMETBT. 

Seuver, J. W. Anthropometry. Chatauqua press. $1.50. 

ATHLETICS (TBACE AKD FIELD), BASEBALL, FOOTBALL, TE^'^'IS, ETC. 

Bancroft, J. H., and Pulvermacher, W. D. Handbook of athletic games. New 

York, Macmillan. $1.50. 
Berry, Elmer. Baseball. Springfield, Mass., puhlished by the author ; American 

physical education assoclatloD, distributing agent. 
Dler, J. 0. The book of winter sports. New Torh, Macmillan. $1.50. 
Moore, H. H. Keeping in condition. New York, Macmillan. 75 cents. 
Rath, Emit. Apparatus, track, and field work for women. North American 

gymnastic union. $1.25. 
Beilly, F, J. Xew rational athletics for boys. Boston, D. C. Heath. 64 cents. 

CALISTHENICS, MABCHIKQ. 

Bancroft, J. H. School gymnastics, free band. Boston, D. C. Heath. $1.60. 

. School gj-mnastlcs with light apparatus. Boston, D. C. Heath. $1.80. 

Beri-y, Elmer. Slanual of marching. New York, Association press. 25 cents. 
Bowen, W. P. The teaching of elementary school gymn&stlcs. YpsilnntI, Mlch^ 

published pHvately ; American physical education association, distributing 

agent. $L 
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EneboBfee, C. J. ProgreMlve gymniistic (1ay» order. New YoA, Silver, Bur- 

dette & CO. 75 cenla. 
McCurdy, J. H. Hygienic dumb bell drill. New York, Association press. 10 

, Calistbenlc nomeoclatnrei Sprlngfleld. Mass., publtsheit privately; 

American pliystcal education association, distributing a^eut. $1.25. 
Ratb, Emll. Free exercises witli and without hand apparatus. ludlauiipolis, 

Ind., Nortb AmerEcan gymnastic union. $1.2S. 
Roberts, R. J. Home dumb-bell drill. New York, Assoclattoa press. 10 cents. 
Skarstrom, Wllliiim. The teacblng of gymnastics. Wellesley, Mass., publislied 

privately; American physical education association, distributing agent 
Stecher, W. A. Theory and juactk-e o( educational gymnuBtics for jjoys' and 

girls' high schools. PLIIfideliihIa, SlcVey. ?1.25. 
Y, M. C. A. Gymifastic nomenclature. New Torls, Association press. $1. 



Boy scoots' handlwt^ GaLrden City, N. Y., Doubledny Paee ft eo. 3S cents. 
Camp Are girls' handbook. New York, Carapfire outfitting co.. 16-18 W. 22d 

St. 25 cents. 
Gftrpenter, W. S. Winter canqdug. New Yotk, Omag pobtlslUng ax 70 cents. 
Gibson, H. W. Camping for boys. New Y«tk, Aaeoeifttlra press. SI. > 
K^^rt. H. Caoip cookery. New Toric, Onting poUisblag co. 80 cents. 
. Camping and woodcraft Mew Yer^ Doting pidilishlDg co. $1.5ft 



Jewett, F. G. The next generation. Boston, Ginn & co. 75 cents. 
Jordan, D. S. War and the breed. Boston, Beacon press, $1.3S. 
Walter, H. E. Genetics. An Introdoctlon to tte study of hCTedity. New York, 
Macmillan. S1.50. 

DAKCINO, FOLK SONOS, SINQiriQ OAMBS, rTC. 

BoFchenal, E. Dances of the peoirie. New York, ScWrmer. $1.50. 

. Dancing »nd singing games. New York, Scblrmer. $1.50. 

. Polk danee nroaie. New York, Schlnner. 81. 

. Folk dances of Denmark. New York, Schlnuer. $1.50. 

. Folk dances of Finland. New York, Schlrnier. $1J50. 

Casky, G. M. Athletic pageant, AtlileHc Jubilee. Mll\vaukee, Wis., Published 
by the anther. Bach, 50 eests; 

. Amo'ican down — athletic dance for men and boys. Hilwai^ee, Wis., 

Published by the author. SI- 

. Arkadsky Buaslan dance, American sailor. Milwaukee, Wis., Pub- 
lished by the author. Each, 60 cents. 

Morris dances. Parts 1-4. New York, H. W. Gray. Each, W.75. 

Bath, EmiL Gymnastic daoring. Indianapolis, Ind., North American gyronas* 
tic union. Sl.^ 

Sharp, C. J. Country dances. Parts 1-4. New York, H. W, Gray. Bach, Sl-75. 

GYMNASTICS, BOXINO, inrTClHG, WBESTUNG, TUMBUIHO, FTBAMIOB. 
Butterworth, H. How to tomble. (Includes pyramids.) Newark, N. J., I'ub- 

Ushed by the author. SI- 
Rath. Emll. Apparatus, track aod field work for woiaen. Indlwiapolla, Ind.. 

Nortb American gymnastic union. $1.25. 
Y, M. C. A. Graded gyomastic exercises, cards. New York, Asaociatlon preaak. 

$1.50. 
. Nomenclature, New York, Association press. SL 
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APPENDIX. 8S 

HISTOBT OF PUYHWAU EDUCATION. 

Gardiner, E. N. Greek athletic sports nuil festivals. New York, Macmillaa. 

Leouard, F. E. Pioneers of modern physical tralolng. New York, A^sodatioa 

press. $1. 

BTdEKB. 

Allen, W. H. Civics and health. Boston, Glnn ft co. 11.25. 
Goldmark, J. Fatigue and efflclency. New York, Survey asaoct&tes. |1.90i 
Hough and Sedgwick. Ttie human ntechanlsm. Boston, Oton & co. {2.00. 
Pusey, W. A. Tlie care of the sklu and hair. New York, Appleton. fL 
Pyle, W. li. Manual of hygiene: Philadelphia, W, B. Saundei-s. $1.50. 
Wlnslow, K. The prevention of disease. Philadelphia, \V. B. Saunders. $1.75. 

PUBLIC HYOIENE. 

Bergey, D. H. Principles of hygiene. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders. $3. 
Richards, E. H. Sanitation in daily life. Boston, Whltcomb & Barrows. $2.90. 

. Couservatlon by sanitation. Kew York, Wiley. $2.50. 

Thompson, W. G. Occupational diseases. New York, Appleton. $9.50. 

SCHOOL HTQIGKK. 

AjTes, L. P. Open-air school. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleduy Page & co. 

$1.20. 
Dresslar, P. B. School hygiene. New York, Macmlllan. $1.23. 
Johnston, C. H. Modem high school. New York, Scribner. $1.75. 
OlCuer, M. Mental fatigue (hygiene of Instruction). Baltimore, Warwick & 

York. $1,25. 
Bapeer, L, W. Educational hygiene. New York, Scribner. $2.50. 
V School health administration. New York, Teachers college, Columbia 

university. $2.15. 

SCHOOL TEXTS IN STOtENE AND FHTSIOLOGT, 

Conn, H. W. Physiology and health. New York, Silver, Burdette & co. $1.10. 

Oullck, L. Hygiene series : Book I, Gooil health, 40 cents. Book II, Emergen- 
cies, 40 cents. Book III. Town and city, 40 cents. Book IV, The body at 
work, 50 cents. Book V, Control of bod}' uud mind, 50 cents. Boston, 
Glnn & Co. 

SES HYGIENE. 

Bigelow, M. A. Sex education. New York, Macmlilan. $1.23. 

Exner, M. Rational sex life for men. New York, Association press. 50 cents. 

MEfHOAI. fiYHNASTICS, UASSAOB. AND POaTVBE. 

Bancroft, J. H. Posture of school chlldreu. New York, Macndllan. $1.50. 
BucholE, C. H. Therapeutic exercise and massage. FhUadelphia, Lea ft 

Feblger. $4. 
McKenzie, R. T. Exercise in education and medicine. Philadelphia, W. B. 

Saunders. $4. 
Mosher. The pliyaical training of women in relation to functional periodicity. 

Stanford university, published by tlie author. 2S cents. 
Wide, A. Medical gymnastics. New York, Funk & Wagnalls. $S. 

Kra>ICAI. INSPECTION. 

Cornell, W. S. Health and medical Inspection of school children. Philadelphia, 

Davis. $3. 
Hoag, E. B. Health index of children. Whltak» and R. 90 cents. 
Newmayer, S. W, Me<lical and sanitary inspection of schools. Philadelphia, 

Lea ft Feblger. $2USa 
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